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MONUMENTS IN ST. MARY'S ABBEY, NEW ROSS. / 




Hose M'Room's Tomb in the North Wing. 




Tomb in the same Wing. 
This prettily finished monument is a beautiful specimen 
of sculpture ; and, from its being placed in the wall, it has 
escaped the decay to which it would otherwise have been 
exposed. It bears the following inscription : 

" Sacrum 
Mathseua Dormer, filius Iohannis Dormer villae Rosspon- 
tinee, mercator providus, prudens, Justus ac pius Vir, nee 
non eatholieae religionis fideus Alius, et eiu3 vxor Dora- 
thea Archer, discreta, honesta ac devota matrona, monu- 
mentura hoc, seu insignia sibi ac posteris suis, fieri fece* 

runt;' 
The last line is obliterated by a chisel, 




Ancient Stone Coffin. 
This coffin lies close by the tomb of Rose M*Rooi4. 
It is upwards of seven feet in length, and very wide. It 
is now used to hold the parish coals. G. H, 




MOUNTGARRET CASTLE, COUNTY OF WEXFORD. 
Within a short distance of the conflux of the rivers 
Nore and Barrow stands this old castle, built, it is sup- 
posed, by Garret Butler, the ancestor of Peter Butler, 
whose tomb lies within the walls of St. Mary's Abbey, 
New Ross, (see first page.) 



EHIRRO DHEERLHA ; OR, THE SLEEPING 
WARRIORS. 

A LEGEND OF KILDARE. 

The following legend, relative to one of the Kildare 
family, is still believed by many of the peasantry of that 
county. 

That there were at one time men who bartered their 
souls for an initiation into the fearful forms and secrets of 
demonology and the black art — who entered into a solemn 
league with his satanic majesty, the bond being signed 
with their own blood, is affirmed by those learned in the 
legendary lore of other days. 

On a calm moonlight night, at a period now uncertain, a 
horseman was seen sweeping the copse-wood of Kildare, 
near Kilkea Castle, preceded by a noble pack of grisly 
wolf-dogs, each defended by aic iron- spiked collar from 
the long fang* of their wonted game. He wore a saffron- 
coloured riding- dress; his plume hung over his shoulder, 
torn with the trees, and dripping from the falling dew ; 
and his saddle and housings were scratched by many a 
bush and brake* Absorbed in deep and consuming 
thought, the rider gave a loose rein to his charger, and 
still continued to muse with an air of gloomy intensity. 
Anxiety and melancholy were stamped on his pale hag- 
gard features, and a brow that was black with care shaded 
a dim, sunken, dark eye. 

*' Dhirro Dheerlha," said a voice behind the horseman. 

The Jatter turned his head 4n seeming terror, and 
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plunging his rowels into his horse's flank, dashed off to- 
wards the castle. 
« Dhirro Dheerlha," said the voice again. 
The rider checked his flight, and stood still. 
" Now, Dhirro,'* said the same unseen summoner— 
« Now, Dhirro, this is the night of inauguration— the cir- 
cle is drawn— the stars are bright— but the moon is 
bloody. Garrett Fitzgerald, mock me once more, and 
that moon shall light you to the grave— your earldom and 
lands shall be to you less than nought— more light and 
worthless than a line of gossamer that floats in a sun- 
beam I" 

" Lead on, then, dark spirit/' said Enrl Garrett, ff and 
betake thee to thy strongest spells of evil. Would that 
I had never entered on this wicked career of dark mystery 
and sin !" 

" Small cause have you to rue then, and less when you 
learn those mysterious secrets which are hidden in depths 
searchless to the sounding line of human knowledge, and 
known but to those who, free from the dust of earth and 
the ills of mortality, can dive into the future,'* said the 
spirit again. 

Dhirro Dheerlha rode on— each, pebble of his path 
was bright in the moonshine, and 'the greensward and 
grassy slopes on the skirts of the wood were checked with 
lights and shadows dancing through the trees. A con- 
fused hum of conversation was kept up between him and 
the phantom as they travelled towards the selected scene 
of conference. At length the Earl pulled up his horse on 
the banks of the Greise— each ripple of the river was 
glistening in the moonbeams, and each tree, and shrub, 
and fern, and blade of grass that grew on its mossy banks, 
were mirrored in the stream. 

" See you,** said the spirit in a tone of solemnity — 
<* see you your own dark shadow in the waters— mine 'you 
cannot see. Even as that shadow shall you be empty, airy, 
and bloodless. Should those to whom you may choose 
to display any of your powers, marvel at the miracle, and 
should they scream, that note shall be your password to 
a land of enchantment. There in the waters are the 
clouds and moon of another sky, and by them I swear 
you shall have but one sole chance of escape from that 
captivity. Listen to me, and mark my words. At the 
expiration of each seven years, on that white horse you 
now ride, whose hoofs shall be shod with cloth of gold, 
shall you appear, and until by this septennial ride the 
cloth Bhall be worn off his silver shoes, you must remain 
enchanted. These are the terms— you know the bounds 
beyond which it is ruin to step," 

The remainder of that night wns spent by Dhirro 
Dheerlha in a secret room of Kilkea Castle. The low 
murmur of two voices engaged in deep and mysterious 
converse might be heard during the night; sometimes it 
ceased altogether, and a dead-like silence prevailed — not 
a breath, not a sound, not a whisper— then a voice in a 
hollow, deep, sepulchral tone, would seem as if urging the 
completion of some dark deed, from which the other 
shrunk in horror; and then it faltered, as if in the per- 
formance of some unholy rite, or in conjuring up some 
monster or foul fiend. It trembled at the awful solem- 
nity — the awful, the fiendish, the wild, and terrible gran- 
deur of the cabalistic ceremony. 

Next morning, a dark form, closely muffled in a large 
mantle, walked with a hurried step from this room. It 
was the Earl, His eye, that once had nobility in its fire, 
was now dim, and sunk, and lustreless ; his pallid brow 
was furrowed with another' rigid wrinkle ; his cheek was 
hollow, his fine countenance haggard, his look wild and 
abstracted ; and his whole dishevelled exterior told of 
one who had held close communion with the evil spirit of 
darkness. On a table in the centre of the room were 
writing materials, with here and there sprinkled on its po- 
lished surface a few curdled drops of blood *, part of the 
oak floor was black and blasted where the demon stood ; 
and the atmosphere of the room was saturated with a foul 
fetid vapour — a stench so strong and offensive, that none 
but the Earl could endure to breathe it and live. 

Some years of mystery and magic passed heavily oyer 
Dhirro Dheerlha in his castle of Kilkea, and each year 
wrought a deeper wrinkle on Ms t>row, The evening of 
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one of those days was closing cloudlessly on the fields, 
and fens, and forests of Kildare, and a bright cloud hung 
over Kilkea Castle. This now renovated" ruin was then, 
a splendid structure. It was the feudal times, and the 
Fitzgeralds and their, princely elan ruled over the rich chief, 
dom which lay stretched for miles around the castle ; and 
often here, in rude magnificence and pageant, .had the 
chiefs of Kildare summoned to their banners their kirtled 
clan of kerns, while its halls and terraces echoed their 
war-cry back of " Crom-a-boo." The sun on this even* 
i»g was pouring a flood of splendour on the castle-ground, 
and a richness and mellowness was given to the scene by 
the purple light of the evening sky, as it bathed mound, 
and field, and bank of moss, with golden tints of 
beauty. 

At an open casement of that castle, which looked to- 
wards the Slieve Bloom mountains and the Dysart hills, 
sat Earl Garrett's wife. The Countess, though seemingly 
absorbed in the twilight scene of sunset, was far otherwise 
employed in thought. Her head leaned on her hand, and 
her long and light-brown tresses floated on the wind. She 
had observed with the deepest feeling of regret the change 
in her husband's appearance, and marked, with the cou* 
cern of a wife's devoted fondness, the haggard brow, the? 
wan cheek, the vacant stare, the hollow tone of voice; 
and an old crone had whispered to her, that such could 
be the effect solely of supernatural agency — that he must 
have entered into some solemn covenant and league with 
Satan. But Dhirro kept his secret as profoundly buried 
in his own bosom as ever was Eleusinian mystery in the 
breast of the initiated. 

The countess sat waiting the return of her lord, and 
listened with impatience for one yell from his gruff grey 
pack of shaggy dogs, and she had determined to work on 
the Earl's heart with every fond blandishment of a lovely 
woman, to induce him to make a discovery of the cause of 
the extraordinary metamorphosis he had undergone. 

It was morning ere he returned from \\h solitary ram- 
ble to the haunts of the wolf— the lone, wild glen, aud 
the bushy, briary brake and covert. Wilder, and darker, 
and stranger, were the looks of Dhirro Dheerlha, as he 
flung the rein round his horse's neck, and entered his own. 
hall — muttering, " Foul fiend, avaunt. Why lurk in my 
woods— why cross my path ? Why dash my cup with thy 
poisoned breath ?" Loudly he called for his attendants, 
and carelessly he flung himself on a couch without once 
noticing his wife, the gentle Eva— the object of his first 
affection, of his young and early love. 

" Garrett,*' said she, and her tone, her word, broke the 
the spell that bound him— He lifted his eyes, and they 
rested with raging emotions on her, in whom e\cry gen- 
tle passion of his soul, every fond feeling of affection 
— every thought of love— had hitherto been centered. 

" Ah! Eva, M said he, his hagard cheek brightening with 
a momentary smile, — " Ah, Eva, my wife, has your in- 
nocent eye been watching over me, and witnessed my 
weakness in this hour of trial, and sadness, and guilt?'* 
Again he dropped his head. At the mention of " guilt 1 * 
in one whom she loved, sickness seized on her heart— a 
worm was engendered, which promised to prey on her 
vitals— she sank in terror to a seat— Dhirro started from 
his lethargy to support the Countess — K What can I do, 
Eva," said he, with a sorrowed look of pity and gentle- 
ness — u what can I do, Eva, to relieve your distress ? ' 

Faintly she replied—" Reveal to me all this mystery 
that hangs around you." 

" Never. It cannot be,'* said the Earl ; " death and 
banishment to a land of spirits or enchantment would be 
the price;' 

" My own dear Earl,* said she imploringly, « would 
you refuse your own Eva this one instance of your love T* 
He argued eloquently, but in vain, to dispossess her mind 
of that fatal curiosity which seemed likely to work the 
most evil consequences. 

" Eva," said he, with a look of mournful intensity, "Eva, 
would that iLcould grant your request without incurring 
the danger: worse than death which would ensue! but I 
will give you a specimen of the powers with which I am 
gifted, provided you make no exclamation of surprise &t 
alarm* 
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<; Agreed, acreed !" said the lovely Eva ; and her sorrow 
vanished like Ihe brightening up of a summer cloud. 

The first act of the magician Dhirro Dheerlha was to 
transform himself into an eel, and erecting the folding 
wreaths, twist in a spiral column to the ceiling, then 
turning round the castle wall, took the tail in his mouth, 
and then assumed his mortal shape. This feat, the first 
part of the tragedy, passed off without any bad results.-— 
Next he caused the sea to appear rolling into the hall in 
full tide, and, taking the shape of a salmon, swam about. 
This transformation caused her to be more amused than 
lightened. But, on the third trial, when he stood before 
her with a hatchet in his hand, and, laying his head on a 
block, cut it offat a stroke— she shrieked aloud and fainted. 

The spell was in an instant wrought, the work of en- 
chantment accomplished, the penalties incurred, and 
Dhirro Dheerlha vanished in a flash of light, and he must 
continue to remain a shadow, a thing of air, till the judg- 
ment day, or until the cloth of gold shall have been worn 
from his' horse's shoes by the septennial ride. But for the 
scream of the Countess, Earl Garrett would have finally 
fixed the head again in its proper place, and have ended 
his mortal pilgrimage as a mortal ; but even then Satan 
would have claimed the reversion of his soul. 

Some centuries after Dhirra Dheerlha became enchant- 
ed, one dark and tempestuous night a party of sailors 
sought safety and shelter in an old castle situated on the 
sea-coast ; it looked like a friendly asylum from the dan- 
gers of the deep. One of the sailors raised a horn which 
bung outside the mansion gateway, and blew aloud blast; 
ihe gate creaked on the rusted hinges, then flew open 
wide, but no porter was visible ; some unseen hand had 
performed the office. They proceeded into a large room, 
where a number of warriors clad in antique armour were 
seated round a table in the centre of the apartment, each 
of whom leaned his head on it, as if asleep. A sword, 
which was of a size that no puny arm of the present day 
could wield, lay in a mated scabbard on the table. They 
were Dhirro Dheeilba 'and his men in their castle of en- 
chantment. One of the sailors took up the sword, and as 
3ie gradually unsheathed it, the sleeping warriors slowly 
raised their heads. Struck with terror, he let fall the 
weapon, when the enchanted heroes resumed their gro- 
tesque postures again and for ever. The sailors, though 
accustomed to brave danger in its most appalling forms, 
made a hurried retreat towards the ship, resolving never 
again to visit the watery retreat'of the enchanted sorcerer 
Dhirro Dheerlha, or disturb his peaceful slumbers. 

As they passed the postern, these startling words rang 
In their ears : — 



If yon drew the sword as you sounded the horn, 

You'd be the happiest man that ever wfto born. 

Carlow. J. H. 



K. 



THE THREE DEVILS. 

" Seymour, have you heard the story Paddy Sullivan 
tells of himself ?■' 

" No. Is that the man that lives in the neat white- 
washed cottage, on the bank of the river ?" 

"The same," replied Richard Butler to his cousin, Mr. 
Seymour, as they sat over their wine, on a beautiful sum- 
mer evening. The whole of the surrounding country be* 
Jonged to him ; and there were few of the peasantry you met 
for a mile round who would not, when asked who he was, 
reply, « the Masther,' thinking that explanation enough. 

" The same— but you must hear him yourself. May 
I trouble you to pull the bell— thank you— it is nothing 
without his own description John, (to a servant,) send 
up to Paddy Sullivan, and tell him I will thank him to 
come down. 

Paddy was soon seen " spreading" down; beseemed 
a. fine stout man about forty, who when he entered the 
room, exhibited a laughable exterior. His Sunday coat 
was taken from " the box," and donned over his every* 
day waistcoat, and his old working breeches formed but a 
poor contrast to his bright light-blue stockings, part of the 
Sunday attire also. And, to crown all, the " aufd caubcen* 
surmounted ln!s tall pereQP; like the. « cap gf liberty" on 
a May-pole. * 



" A fine evening, Paddy," said Richard. 
« \Visha,an' that's the truth for your honour, God bless 
it!" was the reply. 

" Paddy, I sent for you to beg you would tell the story 
of ' The Three Devils' to Mr. Seymour, my cousin." 

" Ya then, 'tis I would do so for your honour's do<*, let 
alone for this fine young gentleman, and Vis sorry ¥ am 
'tis not better, Masther Richard. But the story, Sir— it 
was just next Michaelmas five years, afther our having 
most of the harvest gother in, in the little haggart, when 
I came home from the work, an' sure enough I was tired • 
it was about fire ^o'clock, an' 'twas for all the world such 
an evening as this* Well, as I was saying, afther I came 
back, I went outside the door and sat down ; an' sure I 
hadn't been there long, when up comes three little 
dacent-looking men, all in black, an', to tell the truth, I 
didn't like their looks at all. Well, one of the fellows 
says to me, c Arrah, Paddy Sullivan, isn't that vour 
name?" 1 ' 

" ' That's thrue for you,' says I, ' 'twas that I was 
christened surely : but how do you know my name? says 
I— (for if I was to be shot, I couldn't say ' Sir' to the 
fellows.) 

" c Don't be afther axing what you know nothing 
about,' says the little fellow. 

"' And'sure that's my reason for axing,' says I, f bekase 
I don't know it.' 

" ' Why thin, Paddy,' says he, c do you think Til make 
you as wise as myself?' An' thin they all set up a laugh, 
an' such a laugh! An' thin says ano'thcr fellow to me, 
says he, * Paddy, do you know the way to the road ? 

" ' Faix, if I don't, I ought,' says I ; an' wid that the 
first fellow who was « the Masther' over them, as you are 
over us, Sir, (not that I'd compare ye) says mighty sharp 
and slow, — > 

" ' Paddy Sullivan,' says he, ' you had betther answer 
the gentleman,' says he, * d'ye hear ?' 

" 'Well I do, if that will plase ye,' says I — (an' though 
smart I spoke, I was shivering all over.) 

<" An' if you do,' says ' the Masther,' ' will you show it 
to us, as we want to know the way ?' 
" ' There's a word wanting,' says I. 
" ' Oh, iss 1' says he, an' wid that he cocks up his nose, 
(an' a fine one he had of his own, that is a big one I mane, 
for it was for a certainty the ugliest I ever saw) ' oh, i&s/ 
says he, ' if you plase — will that do ye ?' 

" ' Ay,' says I, ' that's what I likes, being polite.' " 
"But he cut me short, an' says he,-' don't be botherin' 
us wid your blatherin* nonsense.' 

" So wid that I got afeard, an' up I got, an' says I, 'come 
along, an' I'll show you the road.' 

" Off we went to the road. Well, as we went along (I 
afore 'em) they were laughing as hard as they could pelt. 
I. bore a long time all this, but at last I turns round ; an* 
says I, ' wisha, sure you might as well let me into the joke; 
I likes a bit of fun as well as any one/ says I, (an faix that 
was true for me, your honour.) 

" Then the little man cocks himself up, an' says he, 
'Paddy Sullivan, hould your tongue, I bid ye, ye'H know 
the joke, (as you call it) perhaps sooner than ye wish.* 

" Afther that I never says a word till I got to the road, 
an* whin I got there, I says, ' there's the road for ye, an* 
God bless ye.' 

"'If ever you mention that name* afore me again, Paddy 
Sullivan,' says the little fellow — * I'll be the death of you, 
that is while we're together.' 
" ' Faix, an' that wont be long,' gays I. 
" ' Longer than you think maybe,' says he. 
" ' Wisha then, if that's the way you talk,' says I, 'good- 
by to ye.' ' 
" ' Not so fast,* says he—' look at us.' 
" Oh, musha ! an* I did look, an* sure I wasn't in a 
hurry to look again, for, instead of three Christians born, 
there were three black things, with long ears an' tails! 
As soon as I had looked at *em, the ould fellow says, 
' you must come,' says he, ' wid us now.' 
" * The divil take me if 1 do,' says I. 
" ' An' so we will take you, never fear/ soys he ; ' shov^ 
fdong,' 
" « There/a two words to that, pay's I, 



